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Abstract 

This paper deals with the migration motives of German and Polish final semester students and university graduates in 
the partner cities of Bielefeld (GER) and Rzeszow (PE), who are on the threshold of their professional careers. The 
survey presented here was motivated by the question: are the current migration motives of highly-skilled graduates still 
economically driven or have migration motives changed due to the increasing education level of migrants and new 
migration patterns, and will be described in this article. The survey provides insights into emigration destinations 
favoured by graduates from the two cities. In addition, the importance of informal networks for a migration-related job 
search was analysed. The survey’s accomplished results contribute, at a micro-level, to the broad literature and to 
migration theories at macro and meso-level. In times of high (youth) unemployment in several European regions as well 
as skills shortages and demand for highly-skilled workers in other European regions, new approaches on migration 
motives are required. The content of this study can help destination countries and regions reflect on their attraction 
strategy for highly-skilled workers and set new incentives based on an individual view. 

Keywords: economic migration necessity, graduates, highly skilled, migration motives 

1. Introduction 

1.1 Problem Description 

Humans have always been mobile and moved abroad searching for new opportunities and better lifestyles (Castles et al., 
2014). In Europe especially, both human mobility and migration have a long tradition. Before the two World Wars, 
Europe was considered a continent of emigration rather than immigration. In the 1950s, a change in migration flows 
occurred. Europe was chosen by a large number of immigrants from former colonial states and became an immigration 
continent. Moreover, western European countries in particular, suffered a lack of workforce due to the fast growing 
economy after World War II. This fast development in the fields of economy, welfare, lifestyle, political and social 
security etc. (Gans et al., 2013) motivated further people to emigrate to and within Europe leading to a long-term chain 
migration. Since then, migrants have belonged to European life and its street scene (Yildiz, 2013). In the past few years, 
migration in Europe has increased again and has become an even stronger persistent factor of the European economy 
(OECD, 2013; OECD, 2014). Effects of the aforementioned financial and economic crises, internationalisation, as well 
as the promotion of free movement within the EU, have led to new migration patterns, pluralisation and globalisation of 
migration (Castles & Miller, 2009). The new migration patterns differ in several features from those previously, mostly 
in the time and the place dimension. Whereas in Europe between 1970 and 1990 people tended to be permanent or 
long-term migrants moving bilaterally between a domestic and receiving country, the later and current situation shows a 
tendency to temporary and circular migration (Nowicka, 2007). It seems as if permanent migration rebounds (OECD, 
2014). In addition, it is observed that since the late 1990s, new forms of migration patterns have solidified. David et. al 
(2012) refer to these as "New Nomads" inspired by the concept of Saxenian’s “New Argonauts” (2007). Usually this 
involves mostly highly-skilled migrants. “New Nomads” stand out by choosing multiple destination countries, moving 
from one region to another within a certain period of time. They live transnationally (Pries, 2013) including undertaking 
return migration to their domestic region and emigrating anew. (Klagge & Klein-HitpaB, 2010). This underlines how, in 
addition to a transformed time and space dimension, there is also a change in the sort of people who are migrating 
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(OECD, 2014). Although “new” migrants are better educated and more mobile than the previous generation, this does 
not mean that every case has a success story to offer. Even when there is a demand for educated people in several 
European countries, which is known as skills shortage, many migrants still do not have the adequate entrance 
requirements for the labour markets of the receiving countries. Moreover, they fight challenges of inclusion such as the 
recognition of their qualifications and/or language skills (OECD, 2014). In turn, even highly-skilled migrants have to 
deal with uncertainties, which are increased by globalisation effects. This makes their migration choices harder rather 
than easier. As there is an increasing demand for highly-skilled workers, it is of prime importance to know which 
motives drive highly educated people to migrate. In knowing this, countries and regions can set incentives to influence 
migration choice and increase their attractiveness. 

1.2 Relevant Scholarship and Paper s Hypotheses 

The long tradition of migration has been captured in several studies. Among them are studies considering migration as 
an overall phenomenon (Castles et al., 2014; Bade, 2003; King, 1978), studies on the influence of return migration 
(Klagge & Klein-HitpaB, 2010; Saxenian, 2007), studies on migration networks and chain migration (Haug, S., 2008; 
Faist, 2007; Pries, 2001), studies on the choice of migration (Haisch & Klopper 2014; Haug, 2008) and/or migration 
processes (Massey et ah, 1998; Lee, 1966). Further pillars of migration research are studies of highly-skilled workers 
(David & Coenen, 2014; Salt, 2009) and their migration motives (Verwiebe at ah, 2010). The research interest in this 
group has been mainly dealt with within the context of the brain drain/brain gain discussion (David & Coenen, 2014; 
Stockhorst, 2011). The concept behind this so-called brain flows discussion follows the presumption that highly skilled 
workers are drivers of regional innovation by influencing the regional knowledge base though individual skills and 
higher degrees (David & Coenen, 2014; David et ah, 2012; Faggian & McCann 2009; Florida, 2008). They tend to have 
important impacts on knowledge creation and diffusion (OECD, 2008). 

By following this theme, this article contributes to the acknowledgement of migration motives of young, highly-skilled 
people. In this case, the article focuses on university graduates. The survey presented here follows the logic of studying 
prospective migration processes and their motives. Therefore, it is of a hypothetical nature, contrary to many other 
surveys, which regard migration processes and their motives retrospectively. This survey aligns with other studies such 
as Vorwiebe et ah (2010), which also consider a planned migration process instead of one accomplished. This survey 
concentrates on university graduates from two cities, both located in Europe and characterized by migration: Rzeszow 
(southeast Poland) and Bielefeld (East Westphalia, Germany). Initially, the study was motivated by the fact that 
migration between Poland and Germany has not decreased in the last decades, as once supposed. Even though Poland 
has been an EU member state since 2004, Polish people are still migrating in large numbers and make up the biggest 
group of all immigrants in Germany (OECD, 2014). 

Following the argumentation above, the survey was driven by the following questions: 

1. Have migration motives changed over the last decades regarding highly-skilled graduates from Poland and Germany? 
The question was inspired by an assumption based on several migration theories (see chapter 2), which argue that 
migration is predominantly driven by economics. In this context, several studies refer to low-skill migration (Wagner et 
al., 2013). Due to current migrants’ higher qualification levels, phenomena such as the Bologna Reform and the opening 
of borders and free movement of workers, the authors presumed a change in migration motives with movement away 
from solidly economically driven migration. 

2. Do highly-skilled migrants opt for new destination countries when searching for a job or do they follow a kind of 
path dependence in their choice of destination? The assumption was that historical migration roots/paths such as 
between Poland and Germany, changed in the course of globalisation and free movement within the EU and that new 
paths arose and influenced migration targets. 

3. Last but not least, the question occurred, in the context of a job search, do highly-skilled workers use informal 
networks within their own country and EU-wide? This question was asked against the background of the assumption 
that, in contrast to the past, (migration) social networks may no longer play an important role in job searching within a 
country and abroad, (Granovetter, 1995). This stemmed from the belief that global flows and the lower restrictions of 
movement make job searching easier within the EU and that highly-skilled graduates are more independent and less 
reliant on networks. 

2. Theoretical Framework 

2.1 Migration-A Regular Fluent Phenomenon 

It is differentiated between three levels of migration theories: macro-level, meso-level and micro-level (Mester, 2000). 
In the focus of many economic, geographical as well as sociological and anthropological migration theories the question 
of migration motives is raised on all these levels. Many scientists feel out the “why” of human migration. They also 
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pose the question of why some population groups are more motivated to migrate than others. It is clear that migration is 
seldom an individual decision. In most cases, migration follows a chain process and is embedded in a broader social 
frame. Moreover, only in rare cases does migration mean a complete giving-up of domestic roots and full integration 
into the receiving country’s society. This is even more strongly determined by faster mobility possibilities, new 
technology and faster communication. Today migration goes hand in hand with transnational lifestyles and identities 
(Schmitz, 2013; Schmiz, 2011). Being regarded as a social and active action, migration is never stable. It follows 
manifold dynamics and mechanisms (Castles et al., 2014). Migration changes in terms of destinations, distances, 
duration, social circumstances and further factors. Difficulties can be exacerbated by complex global developments. 
Furthermore, access to education and information, to social capital and financial resources increases people’s 
aspirations to migrate (Castles et al., 2014). In comparison to former times, current migrants are freer in their choices. 
They do not have to depend on the second-hand experiences of close friends and family members, who were the 
pioneers of migration, but can also, inform those using e.g. further social networks. 

As previously stated, migration is fluent. In other words, it shows some regularity, which cannot be completely 
examined and answered by one theoretical strand. There are theories which deal with different aspects of migration 
based on different assumptions. One theory may try to explain migration through economic factors only (the traditional 
view on migration), while another may place it under conditions of poverty and historical disequilibria of countries 
(Castles et al.; 2014). Others look at migration from a social perspective which treats migrants as economic drivers and 
innovators. In order to approach the “why” question and to pursue the main aim of this survey, in which the migration 
motives of highly-skilled graduates are traced, a reference to traditional migration theories is made in the following. 
Given the large number of migration theories, the present article refers to the main theories being in line with the 
accomplished survey. 

2.2 Migration - An Active Social Performance 

The first migration theories were already being discussed in the late 1880s. For instance, Ravenstein (1889) considered 
migration as economically driven. Today, the known migration theories can be summarized into different categories. 
The first category of migration theories reflects migration as a rather passive, rational and calculated choice and process 
of an individual. The individual is mainly described as economically motivated, weighing up the pros and cons of 
migration on the basis of a clear financial benefit. Most of the economically driven theories refer to macro and 
meso-levels of migration research. They try to explain migration using external factors such as regional disequilibria in 
relation to economy, labour, wages, governments, poverty etc. (Castles et al., 2014). Following this argumentation, it 
was Lee (1966), who argued that migration decisions are determined by “plus” and “minus” factors in the domestic and 
the receiving countries (Castles et al., 2014). Through this, Lee developed the push-pull model of migration, which is 
still of importance. With regard to migration of highly-skilled workers, the push-pull model is explained by Hunger 
(2003) as follows: the push-pull approaches of migration research are a first path to analyse the complex phenomenon 
of highly qualified migration. Push and pull factors mainly are analysed from a macro-theoretical point of view taking 
into consideration structural factors. Kalter (2000) takes up the position that the “push-pull paradigm” is not an 
independent theoretical model. In his view, it is rather a conviction that in the place of origin “repulsive” and in the 
destination place “attractive” conditions dominate. Moreover, the “push-pull model” was often criticised for its broad 
list of pushing and pulling factors in one country such as wages, labour markets, climate, political and social situation 
etc. Today, research shows that these are factors named on the macro, and in best case the meso-level. There are 
certainly a high number of personal reasons, which constitute a migration decision. 

The functionalistic and neoclassical theories consider migration as a development process, by which the overflow of 
human capital (mainly) in the rural sector provides urban industrial areas with workforce (Lewis, 1954). Similar to the 
“push-pull model”, it is the difference between the low-wage, labour-surplus regions, which encourage workers to move 
to high-wage, labour-scarce regions (Castles et al., 2014). At micro-level, neoclassical theories regard migrants as 
rational actors, who make decisions on the basis of a cost-benefit calculation. At macro-level, these theories view 
migration as a process in optimising the allocation of migration factors (Castles at al. 2014:30). In 1962 Sjaastad saw 
migration as an investment in increasing regional human capital, which he regarded as individual knowledge and skills. 
People invest in migration as in e.g. education. The better migrants’ individual skills are, the more migration benefits. 
Bauer and Zimmermann cite that the “(d)ifferences in such expected “returns on investments” can partly explain why 
the young and the higher-skilled tend to migrate more” (1998:99 in e.g. Castles at al. 2014). The main criticism of these 
theories is that migrants are regarded as independent entities without social networks which had provided them with 
further motivation to make a migration decision. Furthermore, factors such as age, gender, knowledge, perceptions and 
attitudes to the outside world are not taken into close consideration. Thus, the exogenous factors play a bigger role than 
the endogenous. 

Since the 1970s, historical-structural theories, including that developed by Massey et al. (1998), characterise migration 
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by the many manifestations of capitalist penetration and the inequality of trade between developed and underdeveloped 
countries. Castles et al. (2014) state that the main difference between neoclassical and historical-structural migration 
theories is, that while the first regard migration as a voluntary process, the latter describe migration as a large-scale 
recruitment of workforce. In other words, the historical-structural theories argue that people are forced to migrate by 
outward traditional disequilibrium. The initial point of these theories sees an unequal distribution among countries and 
restrictions in the entrance of people to different sources such as education, labour markets etc. (Castles et al., 2014). 
Following this argumentation, the globalisation theory, developed in the 1990s, also considers migration as broader 
interconnection between societies, including all possible cross-border flows such as financial, human resources, 
knowledge etc. The effects of globalisation are heterogeneous. On the one hand, globalisation means the approach of 
various regions and cultures and their inclusion. On the other hand, globalisation means a greater exclusion of certain 
social groups by the restructuring of economies, which in some regions results in a lack of working possibilities thereby 
fostering migration. These theories provide a view of migrants as victims of globalisation and migration (Castles et al., 
2014). All these theories, which mostly consider the macro and meso-level of migration, seem to be too narrow to 
understand migration motivation. They concentrate too much on political, environmental and predominantly, economic 
structures and too little on humans as migration actors. 

A further category defines migration choice as a much broader action which takes place in social frames built up by 
families, friends, and colleagues and other significant actors such as pioneer migrants. In addition, it regards migrants 
not as victims of a system or injustice, but rather as social actors taking an active part in the decision-making towards a 
migration performance. This includes the idea that migration is a choice not taken by an individual in isolation but by an 
individual integrated into a social structure and at the same time building new social structures or even social capital. In 
following this idea, the household approach, the migration network theory, transnationalism (Pries, 2013) and the 
diaspora theories (Charim & Auer Borea, 2012) can be listed. The household theory for instance, provides insight into 
how migrants actively try to use a migration process to overcome structural changes and social exclusion in their 
domestic countries. In many cases, a family chooses to support one of its members in migration to increase the income 
and status of the whole family in the domestic country by e.g. remittances. This often helps to overcome crises in the 
homeland (Massey at al., 1987). The migration network theory pushes social networks into the spotlight and explains 
how migrants build social ties (Granovetter, 1973) using them later for further migration processes, which can be seen 
as a path dependence (Pries, 2001). Such networks even create social, financial and human capital for both the domestic 
and receiving country by helping further recruitment of (in our case) a highly-skilled workforce. The effects of 
expanding globalisation, which go hand in hand with increasingly fast flows of finances, knowledge, movement, 
technology etc. and based on the migration network theory, transnationalism (Pries, 2013) and diaspora (Charim & Auer 
Borea, 2012) theories have occurred. In contrast to migration networks, transnational networks are often long-distance 
connections improved by new and faster technology development. Furthermore, transnational networks are not only 
social ties between the domestic and receiving country, but may emerge between several receiving countries. “New 
Nomads” for instance, are highly-skilled and move between several receiving countries in their work context creating 
social ties. Transnational networks are often economically oriented. Knowledge and financial flows can be 
well-organised in such networks. Transnational migrants often develop a multilayer identity by operating in several 
countries at the same time and being a node in a transnational network connecting various actors. Diaspora can be 
outlined in a similar way. In the past diaspora was used in a new context of migration (Charim & Auer Borea, 2012) and 
was closely related to migrants who involuntarily and under force, or as refugees, left their domestic countries. Today it 
participates even more in the identity formation of migrants (Castles et al., 2014). All these theories take into 
consideration the meso-level of migration and bring a close understanding of how social frames and contexts should be 
necessarily a part of the consideration of a migration process. 

These and further migration theories contribute significantly to the “why” of migration. They provide insights at both 
macro and meso-levels by explaining the political, governmental, global and social circumstances of migration. The 
different theories lead to different views and ideas on migration. Not all can be bound to one overall theory. A main 
point of this article is to contribute to the micro-level of migration by interviewing highly-skilled graduates. The results 
of the survey presented here will later be set into a broader context of migration processes while taking into 
consideration macro and meso-levels. 

3. Method 

3.1 Introduction to the Survey 

Labour migration involves two main categories of migrants: 

1. The first category mainly comprises low-skilled workers (wageworkers, workers and job seekers), i.e. the most 
vulnerable people with regard to poverty and those who have the most difficulties in finding jobs. This refers 
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particularly to people who have completed vocational training and are employed in lowly-qualified and low-paid work 
with benefits rarely provided, or unwillingly provided, by the local labour force. They compete for work with the 
residents of the respective country or with new migrants from their home country or other countries of emigration. With 
a view to migration flows in Europe from industrialisation up until the 1990s, it was mainly lowly-qualified migrants 
who decided to emigrate because of the economic situation in their home countries as well as structural compulsions. 

2. The second group of migrant workers comprises well-qualified or highly-skilled people (mostly university graduates), 
including people with entrepreneurial spirit and high self-esteem. This group also includes frustrated and disappointed 
highly-qualified workers who move abroad because of non-existing job or career opportunities at home. Often their 
movement is effected by a hope of more challenging or better paid employment. They are characterised in many cases 
by having a great interest in professional development (Barwinska-Malajowicz, 2011). The “(•••) increasing levels of 
education and occupational specialisation generate migration of people who seek to match their particular skills and 
preferences to particular jobs.” (Castles at al. 2014:50). 

Why the interest in the migration of highly-skilled between Poland and Germany? In recent years, the migration of 
(highly) skilled-workers has become a matter of intense discussion. Highly-skilled workers aged 25-29 have been over 
represented since 2004 and subsequent years in migration processes between Poland and Germany (Kaczmarczyk, 
2008). Currently, an increasing number of students opt for studies abroad and search for an entry into professional 
careers in their destination country. The issue of highly-skilled migration is becoming more popular due to the current 
economic and financial crisis. This is reflected in high unemployment rates and growing youth unemployment in 
several parts of Europe (Spain, France, Italy, Poland, Romania etc.). Secondly, highly-skilled migration is at the fore of 
discussions about skills shortages in Europe. Despite high unemployment rates, some European labour markets are 
characterised by a simultaneous shortage of skilled workforce and highly-skilled workers. Both phenomena evoked a 
paradigm shift in the assessment of human labour, which has been determined by shortages in human resources (HR) 
and in workplace relocation in low-wage countries. Today, human capital comes more to the fore and again is given 
high priority in discussions regarding regional innovation systems and their knowledge base. Many regions are in 
international competition concerning “the smartest brains”. Therefore, the exchange of a (highly-) qualified workforce 
is becoming more important for economic development. Hunger (2003) argues that knowledge becomes an engine of 
growth for economies and so demand for mobile and well-skilled workforces rises at international level. The 
management of cultural diversity can be an innovation potential for modern immigration societies. Furthermore, authors 
such as Faggian & McCann (2009) point out the need for external knowledge for regional knowledge bases and ensuing 
innovation systems. It is not only regionally generated and anchored knowledge which plays an important part in 
innovation systems, but also new external knowledge. Knowledge exchange between regions and systems can evoke 
innovations. In this process, mobile highly-skilled workers are considered as a possible source (pipeline) (Bathel et al., 
2004) able to transport knowledge between regions and lead to an interregional knowledge exchange. In this context, 
authors like Saxenian (2007) and Klagge & Klein-Hitpal.i (2010) pointed out in several studies on return migration how 
knowledge of the origin region alongside newly gained knowledge in the destination region can merge into innovative 
ideas thus leading to a positive boost of regional economy after their return. Competition for specific knowledge, which 
is generated or transported by highly-skilled workers, has been known in the literature for some time as the so-called 
“brain gain”, “brain drain” or “brain circulation” concepts. Because of this, countries or regions promote the soft 
(culture and education) and hard (good infrastructure, jobs and workplaces) factors of location and attractiveness which 
are of benefit to well-qualified people, highly-skilled and skilled workers with the intention of persuading them to take 
part in interregional and international migration. In this way, they are using many measures and instruments to attract 
human capital. In this context, the findings of the study presented here and accomplished at micro-level, also contribute 
to regional attraction policy in that they present the possible motives of graduates and their real interest in migration. 

3.2 Research Design 

The survey presented here deals with possible motives for migration which favour labour driven migration. The views 
presented are those of a group of highly-skilled university graduates. The survey’s empirical material is based on a 
standardised qualitative questionnaire distributed to Polish and German students shortly before their graduation as well 
as to graduates from public universities in two partner cities, (Rzeszow, Poland and Bielefeld, Germany). The aim of the 
questionnaire was to find out how, based on the graduates’ prospects, personal motives led to labour driven migration. 
The survey was conducted with university graduates, as well as students in their final semester in various disciplines, at 
the University of Bielefeld, the Bielefeld University of Applied Sciences, the University of Rzeszow and the Rzeszow 
Technical University of Applied Sciences. A total of 439 participants from Bielefeld (Germany) and 402 from Rzeszow 
(Poland) took part in the survey. The groups of respondents were addressed with identical questionnaires, which 
primarily dealt with possible migration motives based on previous literature analysis. Thus, the majority of possible 
answers were given. In another part of the survey, the preferred destination countries of potential emigrants (in the case 
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of possible migration) were asked for. A further important requirement was to obtain insights into the question of which 
form of recruitment graduates wishing to migrate would choose. Would they prefer to use informal national networks or 
EU wide networks? This question was to examine the idea of whether social networks are still of importance to those 
planning migration and whether they are linked to job searches. 

4. Results 

The main question of the survey addressed possible circumstances as well as the motivation for international labour 
migration. The group of graduates and final semester students answered this question. Every response option was 
evaluated in the categories “yes” or “no”. The distribution of Bielefeld graduate responds shows the following picture: 
the achievement of a higher salary outside of Germany was named as one of the most irrelevant reasons for labour 
migration among the available response options (even though this reason was significant for more than the half). As 
motivators for labour related international emigration the following answers were chosen very often: 

The perspective of the acquisition or better command of the target country’s language (74%), the possibility of better 
professional development abroad (73%), the possibility of a common movement abroad with family (72%), a lack of 
alternative income source options at home (71%) (cf. figure 1). The majority of Rzeszow interviewees (72%), when 
answering the same question, stated that they would emigrate if conditions allowed them learn the destination country’s 
language. This leads to the hypothesis that young, educated people strive for further and new intellectual development 
and are willing to advance their learning as well as deepening their knowledge of foreign languages. It is striking that 
for less than half of the interviewees (47%), a lack of alternative possibilities for taking care of their own subsistence 
was named as a motivational circumstance or factor. This distribution of responses can serve as a base material for 
carrying out more in-depth research in the analysed field. Moreover, the distribution of answers reveals the importance 
of a higher salary in the target country than in the home country (60 % of interviewees). Other important factors are: the 
opportunity to move abroad with the family (63%), the perspective of better professional development abroad than in 
the home country (62%) and equal rights for native citizens and immigrants (61%) (cf. figure 1) 



Figure 1. Circumstances that influence decisions about labour-related emigration in Bielefeld (GER) 



twi inw, ww. 4rw srm doh /cm item 


A -1 see no other way to earn money, B -1 would earn more money abroad, C -1 could speak/learn a foreign language 
D - My family is moving abroad as well, E -1 would have equal rights, as citizens of the country, F -1 would have 
better career development chances and career opportunities than in the home country 

Figure 2. Circumstances that influence decisions about labour-related emigration in Rzeszow (PL) 

Source: 2010, own adaptation based on the survey 

The survey also included the question: In which countries would you search for work? Here, the distribution of answers 
shows that the greater number of interviewed Bielefeld graduates would first look for employment in their home 
country (16%), followed by Great Britain (14%), the United States of America (13%), the Netherlands (5%) as well as 
France, Switzerland and Australia (each 4%). Characteristic for this survey group were also responses without 
specifying a precise emigration place or destination, e.g. “Europe” (6%), “everywhere” (3%) (cf. figure 3). The majority 
of the interviewed graduation groups from Rzeszow planned in a similar way by searching in their homeland of Poland 
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first (15%). The following countries were also named as emigration destinations: Germany (13%), USA (10%), Great 
Britain and Ireland (each 8%) and France and Norway (each 7 %) (cf. figure 4). Among other countries the Netherlands, 
Spain, Finland and Belgium were named most often. It is noteworthy that, despite the financial crisis, each tenth 
interviewee would be willing to search for work in the USA. It can be assumed that this refers to the long-lasting 
tradition of labour emigration from the Carpathian area (Iglicka, 2008) to the United States of America and the 
associated origin of further migration networks coming from the Subcarpathian Voivodeship. 



Figure 3. Stated direction of labour emigration from Bielefeld (GER) 



GER-Germany, UK-Great Britain, NL-the Netherlands, F-France, CH-Switzerland, AUS-Australia, AMZ-Central 
America, EUR-Europe, IR-Ireland, N-Norway, USA-United States of America 

Figure 4. Stated direction of labour emigration from Rzeszow (PL) 

Source: 2010, own adaptation based on the survey 

The last important question in this context was whether the study participants would use informal social networks to 
help them find a job. The following question was asked: Would you use national or Europe-wide informal networks to 
find a job? Over 60% of the total interviewees underlined the importance of using both national and EU wide informal 
networks possibilities when searching for jobs. This implies that social informal networks still play an important role in 
searching for jobs at home or abroad. 



Figure 5. Use national or European wide informal networks to find a job 
Source: 2010, own adaptation based on the survey 

4. Discussion 

The results of the present survey provide insights into the cause and motive research of high skills migration in both 
partner cities Bielefeld (Germany) and Rzeszow (Poland). These will be discussed in the following: 

Taking into consideration the first question ( Have migration motives changed, especially in the case of 
highly-skilled workers, and does migration remain largely driven by economics?), the survey showed a 
differentiated picture. 
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Pallaske’s (2001a, 2001b) study of labour migration among low-skilled workers found that a lack of perspective in 
migrants’ home countries was the main motive for leaving. However, in this study, we found that a lack of perspective 
was not a reason for highly-skilled workers to want to emigrate. The results do not match with the respondents from 
Bielefeld, which is perhaps understandable due to Germany’s solid economic situation, nor surprisingly, did they match 
with the Polish graduates from Rzeszow. At first glance, this outcome could possess a key differentiator of the former, 
purely economically-motivated migration patterns of low-skilled workers (Pallaske 2001a, 2001b). Kaczmarczyk (2008) 
attempts to explain the phenomenon by arguing that, although many Poles still see few perspectives in their home 
country, they do not see this as a radical fact. Compared to the past, they now see temporary labour migration, which 
lasts several weeks or months, as a fast solution and do not take permanent emigration into account anymore. However, 
the survey also illustrates that although the perspective of employment abroad does not initially reflect an increased 
motivation towards migration among Polish graduates, higher salaries abroad in comparison to Poland continue to be 
highly motivating. This is also stressed by Kaczmarczyk (2007), who sees it as the main motivation for a change from 
permanent to temporary migration. He names salaries and the cost of living differences between the home and the 
destination country, which are advantageous for migrants who earn money abroad and send it home. Their families stay 
in the home country and the emigrant returns home after a short period of being abroad. Kaczmarczyk (2007) cites the 
ease of transport and communication channels and open borders within Europe, the move towards commuting migration 
(circulating migration) and temporary work extensions, as the Polish trend of unemployment export. The responses of 
the graduates of both countries clearly show that the demands on migration, and therefore on the destination country 
and region, have changed. A stay in a foreign country does not seem to serve the purposes of a single economic 
acquisition anymore; moreover, the opportunity to acquire another language is becoming more important. This could 
possibly be another differentiator to previous migration patterns. It also confirms the global development and 
economically motivated competition, which nowadays requires an international orientation of a highly-skilled 
workforce. This is reflected by being competent and fluent in many languages. But is migration really no longer being 
seen as just an economic necessity? Taking a closer look at the motives, which are mainly a chance for professional 
development in the sense of lifelong learning, it could be assumed that today’s highly-skilled workers are not 
economically driven in their migration choice. This closer examination has allowed the authors to form the opinion that 
the migration of highly-skilled workers is still a matter of economics. The identified answer does not exactly point to 
economic motivation, but motives such as the acquisition of foreign languages, obtaining citizens’ rights in a foreign 
country and having better carrier opportunities imply a motivation driven by economics. Acquisition of new skills and 
the internationalization and transnationalisation of personality are often concomitant with hopes for an improved 
individual economic standard. In a global world, where the highly-skilled are seen as drivers of knowledge creation and 
innovation and as representatives of international spirit and openness, the knowledge of many cultures and foreign 
languages offer myriad international opportunities for young, skilled people to earn “good” money and attain high 
positions in the labour market. In summarising, it seems as if the “new” motives for migration are not new at all. Rather, 
they are economically-driven motives placed under a new spotlight. 

With regard to the second question (Do highly-skilled migrants choose new emigration destinations first or 

do they still use historical pathways to find jobs?), the following picture emerged: 

The survey shows that graduates from Bielefeld and Rzeszow tend to choose their domestic country first in their search 
for jobs. A survey undertaken by the Institute for Work and Technology (IAT) on “MINT” graduates in North-Rhine 
Westphalia (NRW) (Leisering & Rolff, 2012) pointed out that their place of study or place of birth held the highest 
attraction for graduates and that this also applied to future job searches and ideas for shaping their lives. The survey 
results, and of further studies, refers to the fact that highly-skilled workers are not as mobile as had been previously 
assumed. This reduces countries’ and regions’ recruitment opportunities of (highly)-skilled workforces. In taking further 
answers from the Bielefeld graduates into consideration, it is clear that they favour the UK and USA as prime 
emigration destinations when looking for jobs. Both countries are English-speaking and as almost all graduates in 
Germany possess a good command of English, they feel more secure choosing a destination country with a language 
they already know. In addition, the USA has a long German emigration tradition being perceived by Germans as the 
most innovative country (e.g. Silicon Valley). Working in the USA is highly regarded and with its research and 
technology-driven communities, is seen as the prime place to learn and to develop an innovative and entrepreneurial 
spirit. Looking at the answers given by Polish graduates from Rzeszow, Germany and the USA are named as the most 
favourable countries for emigration and finding jobs. We know from the migration literature that the Carpathian 
Voivodeship has a long history of migration to the USA which originates from before the Polish Transformation. Only 
people from a few Polish regions, such as Masuria and Silesia, were accepted in Germany becoming known as 
re-settlers. Therefore, the only way for people from other Polish regions to escape the regime was to choose 
non-European destinations. The survey presents possible indicators of old migration networks from Rzeszow to the 
USA. An explanation for Germany being listed as the second most favoured destination for emigrants might be found in 
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the new migration patterns. The paper discusses how circular and short-term migration appears to be a better option for 
several of the highly-skilled migrants to earn money. Germany is seen to have a stable economy and shares a border 
with Poland leading to the assumption that migrants willingly choose Germany as a destination for migration. It is the 
short distance between the two countries which encourages the circular migration of highly-skilled migrants. 

Answering the questions step by step leads us to the last one on the usage of informal networks within 

migrants’ home countries, or within Europe, in terms of searching for jobs. 

Both Bielefeld and Rzeszow graduates stated that informal (migration) social networks are still important in searching 
for jobs. The broad literature on (migration) networks (David & Coenen 2014, Pries, 2001) shows that formal, and 
especially informal, networks still are of immense importance. In the case of labour migration they can function as a 
door opener in the receiving countries. With regard to highly-skilled workers, networks are not only family and 
friends-related. In many cases it is business networks which provide individuals with job offers in destination countries. 

5. Conclusion 

To be competitive in the global economic process Europe needs to tackle several challenges simultaneously. On the one 
hand, there is the high level of youth unemployment resulting in missing perspectives for an entire generation and on 
the other hand, there is the search for an appropriately (highly)-skilled workforce. These challenges need to be 
addressed not only because of the financial and economic crises but also because of phenomena such as demographic 
change. It is human capital, anchored in university graduates, that represents the knowledge base, and thus the 
competitiveness, of a region and a country. This knowledge, held by university graduates, is what regional economies 
need to look for. Due to freedom of workers’ movement and the opening of borders, flexible and highly-skilled workers 
exist who are ready to take their chances in those places which offer them the most to enhance their future careers. This 
paper deals with questions about the motivation of graduates in the cities of Bielefeld (Germany) and Rzeszow (Poland) 
in relation to international labour migration. The results of the study indicate that migration motives could have changed 
within recent years, and that there are differences between low-skilled and highly-skilled workers. Today’s labour 
migration of graduates still seems to be motivated by socio-economic reasons, but also asks for professional and 
personal advancement in terms of lifelong learning. The influences of globalisation are becoming more obvious through 
the orientation and pursuit of international standards (the learning of foreign languages indicates such a development). 
The German-Polish comparison also points out that the mismatch between salaries in east and west is still a push-factor 
for Polish labour migration. Nevertheless, it can be stated that young, educated people also search for new careers 
abroad and are not only driven by economic factors. The present study also raises several questions that require further 
research. It would make sense to compare current migration motives, which have been increased by the crisis, with the 
migration motives of graduates in the past. Also, further differences between the motivation of low-skilled and 
highly-skilled workforces could be analysed. From a regional perspective, the results should be examined in depth 
because regions are seeking suitable workforces. If more in-depth knowledge of the migration motives of highly-skilled 
labour migrants was available, current regional information could be tailored to the attracted target groups. This is 
important because knowledge of the individual motives of highly-skilled workers would allow countries and regions to 
put incentives in place to attract the workers they want and need, e.g. faster recognition of qualifications, good job 
opportunities and an open international environment brought about by a positive and welcoming culture. 

As the study shows, the fact that networks still play an important role in job searching and the migration process, could 
also be used by countries and regions as an attraction factor. Regional migration-related networks such as diaspora, 
alumni networks (networks for highly-skilled graduates), company networks etc. could be instrumentalised for the 
recruitment of new skilled workforces from abroad. In following this theme, the study contributes with first insights into 
a broad and future-oriented topic. It completes with its micro-level in contrast to the aforementioned macro and 
meso-level theories and by doing so, the present survey is a step further towards a better understanding of migration. 
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